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EF THE NEXT SERIES, No. 3, WILL CONSIST OF THE FOLLOWING PHOTOGRAPHS: 
ki Like a Glim f Veni Amid : 
pse of Venice. mid the. Palm and Cypress. Jat 
The Santa Marie at her Moorings Around the Fisheries Arcade. a 
A The Watergate to a Fairyland. The Picturesque Gondolas. 
A Detail of the MacMonnies Fountain. French Department, Liberal Arts Building. 
is i A Picturesque Corner, ~~ Seep: Vestibule of Fisheries Building. 
ie P| Columbus Taking Possession, Art in the Woman’s Building. 
; Where Franklin Greets the Visitor. ; An Avenue from the West. 
‘ 5 Transept Portal, Woman's Building. : ~~ Across the East Lagoon. 


The Photographs contained in one of these Series would cost not fess than $16.00 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE COURT OF HONOR.—In the view here presented art may assuredly claim a glory almost unshared by her sister, nature. The 
prospect is one entirely resulting from man’s artistic genius along with his consummate handicraft. Behold the placid waters of the North Canal, bridged by 
that graceful structure whereon millions have stood enraptured at the scene before them. Glance upon the stately corner of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building, which is but the counterpart of three others that indicate well by their massiveness the vast proportions of the structure. To the right, what a 
magnificent vista is open to the entranced beholder. There are seen the smooth waters to the Grand Basin, shimmering in the light of the sun. In the fore- 
ground stands up one of the numerous monoliths that adorn the grounds, permitting just a peep at the noble statue “Republic” looming above the basin, 
In the extreme background is the Peristyle, a most marvelous conception, with its forty-eight pillars representing all the States and Territories of the Union, 
while above its great Columbian Arch is faintly outlined the Quadriga group, in illustration of Christopher Columbus’ triumphal return after his voyage of 
discovery. At the extreme right is the beautiful Casino, among the most attractive architectural features of the White City, where bands of music discourse 
sweet harmony for the visitors who come to repose here from the bewilderment of their surroundings. 


GATEWAY TO SYLVAN SCENES.—With a due regard for the general fitness of things the decorations about the grounds are, where possible, purely American and even in the cases of the importation 
of such accessories every effort has been made to introduce some feature characteristic of this country. Of course it would be entirely out of place, in fact, an impossibility, to adopt such a course 
in connection with foreign buildings and foreign exhibits. It would scarcely be in keeping with the grand idea of the Exposition, for instance, to attempt the decoration of the British section with 
Star Spangled banners where the Union Jack alone has the right to wave its folds, but there is nothing inconsistent in placing the American eagle over the lions couchants at the base of the Egyptian 
obelisk, as that imposing monolith constitutes but a feature of the general decoration and is not in any sense a foreign exhibit. Thus was it a happy idea to adorn the various bridges over the canals 
and lagoons with a purely American fauna. Above are shown the figures of two elk, erected on great square pedestals and guarding the approaches to the bridge connecting the Wooded Island with 
the grounds at a point just in front of the south end of the Horticultural building. The sculptors have studied their subject well and the result is the production of perfect types of the American elk. 
Peeping over the bridge on the left are the towers of the Electricity Building and on the right a glimpse is obtained of the north end of Mines and Mining. 
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AMONG ABORIGINAL EMBLEMS.—The above view affords an interesting stucy of the cnaracteristics of the aborigines. It is, to speak scientifically, the Ethnographical exhibit of the department of 


Anthropology. The display is on the border of the South Pond. It not only embraces.the habits, customs and manners of many savage tribes, but also affords an insight into their religious beliefs 
and their superstitions. In the view presented may be noted the huts which form dwellings for some of the Indians of British Columbia. The most prominent features visible, however, are 
the grotesquely carved posts of various heights which stand just without the entrances. They are known as Totem Poles and are to commemorate heroic deeds in the lives of those beside whose 
habitations they are erected. Totem Poles are thus described by a well known traveler. Most of them are three or four feet in diameter and about thirty feet high, though some attain an altitude 
of sixty, eighty or even one hundred feet. The height of the pole denotes the rank of the deceased. The natives value these ancestral relics very highly and refuse to part with them at any price 
It is supposed that only rich natives could have had the honor of a Totem Pole. The carving, however crude it may seem, represents a great deal of time and labor for the native sculptor shonin 
over, it is customary to give a grand banquet, free to all comers, whenever such a pole is raised. Hence one of these decorated family ornaments probably involves, in all, an expenditure of 


several hundred dollars. 
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THE NORTH ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN.—An almost constant question on the part of the public was whether the electric fountains were to play at the time of any intended visit. These beautiful play- 
things of electrical science undoubtedly proved as strong an attraction as any other one feature of the Fair. Considering their importance in this regard, the cost of their construction and the expense 
of operating them was but a trifle. There are two of these fountains, one on each side of the MacMonnies memorial. The one shown above is the North Fountain, placed nearly in front of the south 
entrance to the Electricity Building. It is sixty feet in diameter, much larger than any of its class ever constructed. In the floor are over 300 perforations of different sizes through which the water- 
jets are thrown to a height of 150 feet. Thirty-eight extremely powerful arc lights are used in the illumination of these jets. In the construction, arrangements were made to provide innumerable 
combinations and for many set exhibition pieces. The size of the basin and the great number of jets made it possible to display great sheaves of wheat, or enormous bouquets of flowers, mingled 
with showers of precious stones, all of them bearing a wonderful likeness to the reality. The cost of putting in the two fountains was but about $50,000, and the expense of operating them was from 
- $500 to $1,000 a night. But this, which at first may seem an inordinate outlay, was trivial as compared with the attendance these two features encouraged. 


EMBLEMATIC STATUE OF CALIFORNIA.—Great is California and great is the exhibit she has made at the World’s Fair. Being to a large extent perishable, 
it was a task of no small difficulty to keep the gaps filled up that it might always appear acredit to the State and to those who had the exhibit in charge. The 
imposing orange pyramid in the Horticultural Building is a source of constant labor as is also the “Liberty Bell” in State Building, constructed entirely ot 
fruit. The exhibits in this latter structure prove to be among the most interesting features of the Exposition. The horticultural department is exceedingly 
attractive. The view presented is a reproduction of the most striking scene in that division. Around the walls are large panel paintings giving excellent ideas 
of both the wild and the cultured portions of the State. Views of the mammoth trees, of fields of ripeBing grain, fruit farms of vast area and of all the depart 
ments of her extensive tillage and floriculture are shown in orderly sequence. On the floor a large space has been allotted to her wonderfully fertile Humboldt 
County, in which pavilion are such fruits of the soil as only California can boast. Beside this pavilion has been placed the magnificent statue of California 
herself. Standing erect, crowned with a wreath of native foliage, she holds in her right hand a strand of grape-vine, while her left supports a banner and a 
Shield bearing on its surface the figure of ‘‘ Columbia,” 
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ADORNING THE GRAND BASIN.—Stand where one may it is a diffiult task to determine at what point around the Grand Basin the most enchanting view is afforded. From the Music Hall is seen the 
handsome facade of the Agricultural Building, and as the eye glances over the placid waters the graceful outlines of Machinery Hall and the magnificently decorated Administration Building are seen 
at the western end, while the gleaming white of the MacMonnies Fountain flashes back the rays of the sun. From the Casino the imposing massiveness of the south wall of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building forms a grand frame for the northern side of the picture the Administration and Electricity Buildings enclose the western end. From a point in the west the noble basin 
offers vistas that enchain spectators by the thousands as if under a spell. All around the margin at regular intervals are placed superb pieces of statuary. In the view presented above is one fairly 
illustrative of the rest. The subject is The Boy and Horse.” The animal is a noble type of the Norman breed, while beside it stands a lusty youth in a laborer’s garb. Towering above the water- 
level is the statue of “ The Republic” rising sixty-five feet from the pedestal upon which it stands. The eastern frame of the scene is the noble Peristyle, its forty-eight pillars representing the States 
and Territories, standing like so many giant sentinels over the water-gate fermed by the magnificent Columbian Arch. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE FISHERIES ARCADE.—In all the structures of this wondrous dreamland considerable skill has been exercised to make the adornments of the buildings in perfect accord with 
their purpose. In no single one has this idea been carried to such elaborate results as in the Fisheries Building. Wherever it was possible to decorate a column, a freize, an entablature, or a panel> 
some marine subject has been chosen for the purpose. The architect made this a chief study and the denizens of both salt and fresh water, of every species known to man, are faithfully reproduced. 
The above is the entrance to the eastern corridor or arcade connecting the main building with the polygonal pavilion. This corridor is formed of a series of Open arches on each side of the 
entrance, which give a great number of capitals susceptible of the decoration peculiar to the building. A close examination of the columns at the entrance will show a large variety of finny speci- 
mens. Each column for a space fully two-thirds down from the cap, is fairly covered with the representation of some kind of fish and each selection is entirely different from its neighbors. 


Saying 
nothing of the animate and inanimate specimens included in the regular exhibit these decorations constitute a study of deep interest. 


A PEEP AT THE GREAT DOME.—What a splendid con:bination of art and nature is here presented. The scene is almost sylvan in character. Beyond the glistening white promenade appears one of 
the clumps of evergreens which make the Wooded Island so delightful a Spot for a restful saunter. The view given is not far removed from the Hoo-den, which greatly added to the general 
picturesqueness, especially at night when the myriads of brilliantly colored Japanese lanterns, hung among the trees, were lighted and shed their fitful rays about the Phoenix Palace. The artist has 
chosen a wonderfully beautiful spot to delineate. The leaf-covered branches of the larger trees above, with the tops of the shrubs on the island, form an artistic fringe, through an aperture of which 
can be seen against the cloudless sky the great dome of the Horticultural Building. What a giant it seems and yet how graceful in its form! The apex rises 114 feet from the floor of the great 
central pavilion and is, at its base, 180 feet in diameter. With the exception of the supporting ribs this immense globular roof is of glass, and affords an admirable covering for the giant palms and 
other trees that form the gems of this department. At night when this grand dome is lighted by the electric jets inside the effect is one of startling beauty. 
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SUMMIT OF THE WATER GATE.—The impression given to the beholder of the above reproduction is one of great massiveness and strength. Such an impression is in perfect accord with the 
purpose of this grand adjunct of the World's Fair architecture. It is the crown of the superb Columbian Arch that forms the great water gate, which might be fancifully considered as the portal 
through which Columbus enters the White City. That it should be strong is wholly consistent with the fact of the vast wealth contained within. Consistent also is the idea of havi ing the gateway 
guarded on either side by the States and Territories of the Union. The decorative work upon this grand pediment is rich and elaborate in the extreme. On the platform is the wondrous Quadriga 
group representing the triumphal entry of Columbus. Four horses abreast, drawing a chariot in which the great discoverer stands erect, are led by two female figures, followed by two mounted 
heralds bearing banners. On the heavy slab forming the upper portion of this crown is the inscription: “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” The elaborate corniee is pro- 
fusely decorated and bears the names of a number of the early explorers, among them being Ponce de Leon, De Soto, and Champlain. 
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EASTERN PORTAL OF MACHINERY HALL.—It is generally acknowledged that this structure alone can claim to be a rival of the Palace of Fine Arts and the 
Administration Building in its architectural beauties. Be that as it may, and the tastes of the critics will vary on this point, it is certainly a fact that the two 
main entrances present a charming study to the artistic mind. Behold the grand portal above the eastern entrance to this Palace of Mechanic Arts. Like a 
Venetian palace the steps lead down to the water’s edge of the South Canal. Rising from their upper landing are six noble columns supporting the roof of 
the grand portico. The entablature is adorned with a striking group of figures. Ona throne in the center is seated Columbia, holding a sword of justice in 
one hand and in the other a palm, the emblem of peace. Seated at her feet is a figure representing Wealth pouring out abundance in the form of fruit and 
flower from a cornucopia. Standing on the left is Honor, ready to bestow a laurel wreath on deserving citizens. On either side are groups of inventors and a 
jury of awards. Between the two greacful towers, rising to a great height, and surmounted each by a grand representation of Victory, are five single 
figures, the central one being Science and on either hand are elements, Water, Fire, Air and Earth. 


THE MAC MONNIES FOUNTAIN.—There are few human beings for whom running water does not possess a subtle attraction. Combine this with the aids and accessories of art and the charm is 
augmented in a very high degree. The masterpiece shown above is one which inevitably drew the attention of millions of the World’s Fair visitors and held them spell-bound in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. Among the triumphs of human genius with which the White City abounded the MacMonnies Fountain had a unique position of its own. The front view is here presented. The grand and stately 
facade of the Agricultura’ Building forms an imposing background to the picture. From the gently rippled surface of the water in the Grand Basin, the gracefully curving terraces are seen, rising by 
easy grades to where the spouting sea horses seem ready to o’er leap the parapet to plunge forward into the quiet waters below. Flowing over the terrace is tie crystal sheet of water, gushing, 
gurgling, frothing, as it rushes to the lowermost step, down which it shoots in a sort of mad enjoyment to churn in seething foam at the base. This fountain is indeed a wonderful conception 
and has added in no small measure to the fame of its designer. Other views of this masterpiece will also be presented from which the full grandeur of the idea can be better realized. 
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A MAGNIFICENT BIT OF DECORATION.—To describe adequately the panels, entablatures, cornices and the many magniticent doorways of the World’s Fair buildings would tax the genius of a 
Ruskin. Any one of those superb edifices offers a field in this detail for copious rhetoric and for the highest order of descriptive ability. In this regard the Transportation Building stands pre-eminent 
above the rest for at least two specific reasons. One is found in the fact that this structure, unlike any other in the White City, has been treated in colors, but so blended and harmonized with each 
other that, though they have their own distinctive characters, yet the result is a perfect picture in which beauty rather than color 1s the idea that takes possession of the beholder. The other reason 
is on account of its unique and elaborate Golden Doorway. But a very slight portion of this is shown in the view above. Enough, however, is seen, to indicate its imposing grandeur. Words are 
absolutely powerless to state in appropriate measure the gorgeousness of the detail on this wonderful portal. The entire inside of the arch and the volutes and bands above have been treated in gold 
leaf, securing a richness of effect that fully entitles it to the name by which it has been known. To the left of this magnificent entrance can be noted some panels of exquisite adornment and which 
the camera has brought out with marvelous distinctness. 
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THE FERRIS WHEEL.—7*< visitor to the great Columbian Exposition, leaving with reluctance, turns his face as he speeds away towards the wonderful White 
City with all its manifold sights and attractions. In this last lingering view, and long after all else has faded from sight, he sees, whether at night or by day, 
the wonderful Ferris Wheel, the greatest engineering achievement of this great century. Truly is this triumph of the inventor’s genius fitly placed as an exhibit 
at the grandest Exposition in the history of the world. Nowhere else could this gigantic toy belong bui to the World’s Columbian Fair. Towering into the sky, 
the height making its uppermost spokes and rim appear like a huge spider-web, it sentinels the western entrance to the Midway Plaisance. A wonderful 
attraction has it proved and yet its projector had almost insurmountable difficulties to overcome before he was permitted to place his invention within the 
World’s Fair grounds. The Ferris Wheel is 264 feet high and is made entirely of steel. The space between the rims is 28% feet, in which 36 coaches, having a 
capacity for 60 passengers each, are suspended. The axle upon which the wheel turns is 33 inches in diameter and rests upon towers of steel 137 feet high 
having a summit area of five square feet and dimensions at the bottom of 40x 50 feet. The axle is 45 feet long and, weighing 56 tons, is the largest steel forging 
ever made. The whole contrivance is revolved by two reversible link-motion 2,000 horse-power engines, only one of which is used at atime. Each revolution 
takes about twenty minutes. The wheel cost $362,000 but earned money for its owners as well as for the Exposition. 
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THE NINA AND PINTA AT THEIR LANDINGS.—No less interest attaches to the Nina and Pinta, the two consorts of the Santa Maria, than to the flag-ship that bore the Great Admiral in person. 
Lying at their wharf at the east end of the Agricultura! Building, they attract as much attention rrom the public as the Santa Maria itself. The three caravels are now the property of the United 
States. The flag-ship was built by the Spanish government but has recently been presented to our Navy Department. The Nina and Pinta were constructed at the expense of this country, an appro- 
priation having been made for that especial purpose. They were commanded by officers of the United States Navy and were towed across the ocean by United States cruisers. On arrival at Havana 
they were loaned to the Spanish authorities in order that they might participate in the naval display at New York. The Sanca Maria was commanded by a Spanish officer and towed by a Spanish 
cruiser. She also took part in the review and the three were then brought to Chicago as a feature of the Spanish department at the Exposition. The Nina and Pinta are both smaller vessels than the 
Santa Maria, which is less than 100 feet in length. The commission having in charge their construction were engaged for six months in studying ancient models and documents in order that the 
caravels should be, as near as possible, fac-similes of the originais. 


STATUE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC.—Groups and single figures of statuary are prominent features of the Exposition both as adornment for the buildings 
Among the most striking of the latter is the statue “ La France,” occupying the center ef the 
The statue itself is of heroic size and surmounts a stately pedestal on which are 
The figure has a strong, handsome face, giving an impression of great earnestness. 


and also as features of the pavilions containing private exhibits 
space allotted to France in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 
carved numerous Scenes and incidents relating to the French Revolution. 
rhe head is nobly formed and resting on it is a diadem composed of three figures, symbolic of liberty, equality and fraternity. A cuirass of the French cavalry 
shields the body while the right arm is raised on high as in the act of warning. The figure is seated and on the knee is held up a shield bearing the inserip- 


“The Rights of Man,” while across the shield is a naked sword. The torso of the figure is adorned with an ample scarf, which, knotted at 


tion in French: 
Amidst all the silks and dainty fabrics, all the ceramics, bronzes and richly ornamented wares 


the side, droops in voluminous folds to the top of the pedestal 
of Sevres, this noble figure reigned supreme over the entire exhibit. 


EASTERN END OF MACHINERY HALL.—Standing on the bridge leading from the north end of the Palace of Mechanic Arts and looking south over the South Canal, the eye is greeted with an inspir- 
ing view. In the near foreground, on a great white pedestal, is the figure of an elk, one of the many which guard the entrances to the bridges throughout the grounds. On the right and forming a 
portion of the frame for the entrancing scene is the handsome eastern facade of Machinery Hall. Plainly visible above its magnificent entrance is the entablature with the group consisting of 
Columbia on her threne, while on either hand are representations of Wealth and Honor ready to crown the achievements of the inventors who fill the background grouping around Columbia. Above 
this is seen one of the graceful towers in which hung the chimes that so delighted the visitors to the Fair. Rising in stately grandeur and outlined against the sky is the Egyptian Obelisk, a fac-simile 
of that presented by the Khedive to the United States and now standing in Central Park, New York. The Obelisk is covered with hieroglyphics recording events in the history of the Pharaohs. On 
each corner of the base is a lion couchant above which is perched an American eagle. On either side of the canal are colossal figures of horses and bulls, while in the far background is seen the col- 
onnade which formed the convenient yet picturesque station of the Intramural Railroad. 
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A GROUP OF SINGING FIJIANS.—The term South Sea Islanders as applied to a Midway Plaisance attraction in reality embraces natives from a great number of the islands in the Indian Archipelago 
and the South Pacific Ocean, as well as from New Zealand and New South Wales. Although the exhibits known as the Javanese Village and the South Sea Islanders are Separate, they are practically 
the same:typeof:people. They have proved an interesting feature of the Midway and are without any exception the best natured and most amiable in manner of all the foreign elements represented. 
Most of them speak English, and all’ appear to have-a-courtesy, and-natural. politeness entirely at variance with their savage appearance. Their manners and customs, and ways of living are a source 
of never-ending wonder to the visitors and they always have attentive audiences whether engaged in making fires by rubbing two sticks together or in making their favorite brew. Their habitations 
are unique, constructed mainly of bamboo poles, thatched with cocoa matting, which also adorns the earthen floors. They make themselves entirely at home and amuse the visitors by their character 
songs, which though not sweet-toned are by no means unmusical. Like all savage music there is a subdued note of melancholy in it, which breaks out in the fierce chorus no less than in the refrain, 
and though it may grate on the cultured ear is felt to be most touching. 
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LAPLAND FAMILY AND DWELLING.—For their own comfort as well as for the purpose of exhibition the Lapland Village on the Midway was constructed by its tenants as nearly as possible like those 
they are accustomed: to in their far northern home. True these mimic huts are not of snow and ice, but they are dingy and smoky to a degree and have only the small hole for ingress and egress 
found in the originals. The show has proved a good paying one and is exceedingly interesting. ‘There are twenty-four Laplanders in the village but they are nearly all of one family. The picture 
above represents but a small portion of it. The man at the right is Neil Bull and though he has the appearance of being young and fresh, he is really well advanced in years. His wife sits next to him 
and on the right is their son, who looks every bit as old as his father and bears in his features a striking resemblance to his mother. Neil Bull is said to be a very wealthy man in his country, owning 
about 2000 reindeer, which have a cash value of about $50 each. The reindeer park in the village is a feature of much interest. In it were nine of these animals, which though so tough, and possessing 


such endurance, do not take kindly to the warmth of this latitude; eight of them have died. The natives amuse and profit themselves by making and selling various articles and ornaments of human 
hair, a pursuit which is congenial to the prolonged indoor life of their arctic homes. 
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KING BULL, CHIEF OF THE LAPLANDERS.—The Lapland Village is a private enterprise and one which excites as great an interest as any of Midway Plaisance attractions. The management had to 
use no small efforts to induce twenty-four of these people to leave their northern home and form a part of the great Exposition. They brought with them nine reindeer, a number of dogs and sleds 
and all the reavirements of a Laplander’s outfit for hunting, fishing and home life. King Bull is seen in this picture at the extreme left, seated ona sled with three of his great-great-great-great-great 
grandchildren. The Bull family makes up almost the entire personnel of the village. King Bull is not a chiet of any kind in Lapland but is at the head of this little community as the patriarch of a 
family. He is a very aged man but is hale and hearty and is never more pleased than when some of the visitors to his hut invite him to have a drink of beer. One feature of this attraction is a sort 
of circus ring, in which the reindeer are driven around hitched to the sleds. The Laplanders appear to endure the warm climate much better than their animals, whch are often treated to a bath of 
cold water on the hot days. The owners had rather suffer almost any degree of heat than the ordeal of a bath. They are generally an amiable and simple-minded people, but some of those who 
came here developed a commercial spirits of the most acqisitive type. 
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DWELLERS NEAR THE PYRAMIDS.—The Bedouin encampment was about the only attraction on the Midway having any degree of real merit that failed to pay. The manager, a Syrian new spaper 
man, has lost about $150,000 in the enterprise. The encampment comprised rather a large company of people and many animals. Of the former there are between forty and fifty and among the latter 
there are some of the finest Arabian steeds that have ever been seen in this country. The entertainment given in the encampment is very exciting. It is in the Oriental idea w hat Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show is to our own citizens and is popularly known as the “wild east show.” The band arrived in Chicago early and opened at Washington Park. Their ill luck began even then. Fire destroyed 
a considerable amount of their properties and a number of their magnificent horses. After they opened on the Midway their location proved faulty and the enterprise has been from beginning to end 
a losing game. These Bedouins are an interesting people and their camels for riding are much finer animals than any seen in Cairo Street. They are a savage people and are constantly engaged in 


attempts to carve each other. The scimeter must be kept from rusting by constant use. Whether such strifes were in dead earnest or a mere ruse to keep up an animated show was one of those 
problems that gave occasion for much gossip among the denizens of Midway. 
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AN ARAB ON HIS DESERT STEED.—It was ever an exciting scene to witness the Bedouins in their encampment at the west end of the Midway, making their wild charges mounted upon superb 


Arabian horses. There was an apparent recklessness which assuredly gave them full claim to their title of “Rough Riders of the East.” The Bedouin encampment is an interesting place to visit, but 
unfortunately for the management it has not had visitors in sufficient numbers to make it pay. The encampment is a large plaza covered with sand and around the margin are the tents for the 


accommodation of the Arabs and their camels and horses. The Arab and his horse are inseparable. It would be a waste of time to descant even in the most meager way upon the Arabs’ superb 
horsemanship. They fairly live in the saddle and it can never afford anything less than pleasurable emotions to see these fine riders plunging forward at headlong speed as though each and his animal 
were one. The picture given above is a fair illustration of an Arab on his desert steed. The noble breed of Arabian horses has been cultivated for several thousand years, and the best, which 


are 
from Nejd, are said to be never exported. Some specimens of the blood have nevertheless reached this country and there is an Arab strain in many of our great trotters. Arab horses are likewise 
sometimes found in the circus, their docility and intelligence making them spyendid performing animals. 
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THE CPABY ARAB, “COLUMBUS CHICAGO.”—Selim, a Bedouin Arab, ard one of the tribe of Hassan, was presented with a son and heir in the encampment on the Midway Plaisance. The picture 
These people do not express their pleasure by wreathed smiles. “Columbus Chicago” does not appear to have the wide- 
She is not very attractive as to features but for all that she possessed sufficient 
Selim has his hookah stem in 
There is 


above does not represent Selim as looking pleased. But that is nothing. 
awake characteristics of his geographical namesake. He is asleep. Chicago never is. The mother’s name is Bander. 
influence over Selim to induce him to ferswear his Christian faith and become a Mohammedan for her sweet sake. As Arabs go this is undoubtedly a happy family. 
his mouth and his scimeter in one hand, and though he is scowling fiercely it is no doubt his habitual expression. He would probably look much worse should he attempt to smile. 
constant rivalry between the tribe of Hassan, who are camel riders, and the tribe of Hagi who are horse riders. Perhaps Selim is meditating vengeance upon one of the Hagi. These rivalries occasioned 


during the summer some noisy conflicts between the children of the desert, mainly among themselves, though at intervals some outsiders got tangled in the melee and the services of the Columbian 


Guard haa to be called in to restore ‘‘dove-eyed” peace. 
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THREE ISLAND BEAUTIES.--One hardly expects to find any great beauty of feature among the women of the islands in the Indian Archipelago. There are, however, many exceptions to the rule, and 
frequently there are met among the females, characters and dispositions which makes the matter of personal beauty one of secondary importance. In the above picture on the left is a Singhalese 
woman mentioned in another place in these descriptions. Her name is Ghoms Mariame. She is a Buddhist, a religion which largely prevails in the island of Ceylon, and which unfortunately the 
natives have done much to corrupt, notwithstanding the fact that upon the summit of Adam’s Peak, a mountain right in Ceylon, is the supposed imprint of Buddha's foot, while his tooth is kept 
sacred from touch in an elegant shrine. This lady is undoubtedly a very attractive creature for it is said that taking advantage of the privileges of her country she has taken to herself a number of 
husbands. This is one custom in which the Buddhists of Ceylon have departed from the pure teachings of the founder of Buddhism. The two beauties at the right are famliar to most of the visitors 


to the South Sea Island settlement on the Midway Plaisance. The one standing is Lola, a gentle creature and a full Samoan. She is one of the great attracting features of the exhibit. Lola’s 
companion is Feteioa, also a pure type of the South Seas, somewhat less graceful though shyer that her mate. 


ASIATIC AND AFRICAN TYPES,.—It is a matter of no little difficulty at present to define exactly what constitutes an Asiatic type. The various countries of Asia have been so over run by nomadic 
tribes and stragglers from every other country, who have become thoroughly intermingled with the natives, that there is hardly a definite trace of the originals remaining. The above group on the left is 
formed of Afghans. These people are the Arabs of the Iramian stock. They are bold and straightforward and are in a state of constant warfare among kindred tribes or with the Persians. To the 
outside world the Afghans are only known as a collection of rude tribes. They are divided into clans and as a people number about 2,000,000. There is a vast difference in the tribes but the prevailing 
disposition of all is for a military life while all soldiers are robbers by instinct. In religion the Afghans are Mohammedans, but unlike some others of that faith they never persecute the adherents of 
other religions. Christians are allowed perfect freedom in their domain and in fact many of these people have adopted the Christian belief. The man and woman in white in the above picture are 
Christians. The other two are Mohammedans. On the right is a Soudanese man and boy. They are genuine Ethiops and are as lazy and peaceable as when the Arabs over-ran their country. 
Mohammedanism has been naturalized among these people, but they still retain many pagan beliefs as a general rule. 


TARTAR BEAU AND POLYNESIAN BELLE.—The gentleman represented above is certainly entitled to the appelation of “Beau.” In the first place he is a handsome fellow, at least as | s 
people with such scowling physiognomies can well be. His name is Ahmed and he was the hero of the “young Lochinvar” incident on the Midway which ney bro it bis mare Tuare 3 
would-be bride under the vengeful scimeter. Ahmed, who is of the tribe of Hagi, eloped with Aida, a daughter of the tribe of Hassan and the sees nae of her fath Be on me gs 
however, won her love with the picturesque result stated. There was immediate trouble in the camp and Ahmed and Aida would have suffered the penalty of oak “a wid phe poe i patti 
hindered by our municipal powers. The young lady on the right is not Aida. She is a belle from the South Pacitic ocean, and is one of the ea features nf aieacier sane ce 
Exhibit. Her name is rope Pe is ce Samoan, but her features are European in every lineament. Lola has a magnificent physique which with jet black aoe oe Sahib eae 
ranc " . s whic j f ; ; : , oe | 5 ree ‘ 
ete of a queen. nd yet as she softly lisps the letters which spell her pretty name, her smile and manner are as soft and gentle as it is possible to imagine. It is thus the artist has portrayed 
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TWO STALWART MEN OF SYRIA.—The increase of commerce and the growing rapacity of the Orientals as a class have in no small measure contributed to deteriorate their physical condition. 
Ages ago it was but a minority who were so strongly imbued with the money-getting propensity as to forego the active life and the training involved in the preparation for the public fetes and 
games which were the average amusements of these people. To-day, and especially in the region of Palestine and Syria, commerce is the one occupation which seems to hold out any inducements for 
exertion. There are, however, many now engaged in trade who show evidences of belonging to a stalwart race. In the above picture on the left is a native of Beyrout. His name is Naseeb Skoukeur. 
He is the son of an extensive olive-srower. An immense plantation is conducted in which the son has an interest. The concern manufactures olive oil on a large scale, and also exports the truit to 
the countries where the peculiar taste for it has been cultivated. On the right is a young man from Baalbec. He is Mohammid Delbany and has given up his time and energy principally to marrying 
women rather than to trade. He is only 27 years of age but is nevertheless the husband of nine wives. Both men are excellent typesin feature and physique of the sturdy Syrians of ancient days, and 
not unworthy to cccupy the land which is termed the “cradle of the race.” 
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FEMALE TYPES FROM THE EAST.—Like all or a H a instituti . : 

Eye th aleve ene reel ae ee Pe ene ea os the East the harem claims its authority for existance from the Koran. Mohammed declared and the K _ 
Efe ow Lontsies tavesio tighis whalevers THe Maas ve ha oy matter. He need only say “thou art divorced” and it is done. In this as in almost everything else tl iscemace 
ORR AAR gi iene tt saNeea Watateen ae Ba ae een a gradual tide setting against polygamy. Centuries of education have trained the Oriental es to st oes ret 
Pee ney Caco se except all the Eoronimens Sd ne nd kept from the gaze of the world for her husband’s sake alone. She is often placed in the upper Cocteau b a po 
Saale: mene beech ates che nie ce ere are ne in fountains, baths, couches and silk draperies. Everything that can please the senses is ee es a i ee 
Rount qi iclind their Sex So etaceaiy wesane ate on ne eee ee fairly good types of eastern wonten. It must have been a mattér of iftense wonder to them on wee rhe 
betareteptiad'been donz-at Becca ) ay there were some women seen veiled as is their usual custom, but in the majority of cases this practice was eS 
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ISLANDERS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN.—The natives of the Indian Ocean Islands are pretty much alike, though the islands are so numerous and cover so wide an area that it is not sur prising to find 
great diversity in language as well as in customs and manners. Over most of this archipelago the habitations are of the same order, being of bamboo poles covered with thatches of reeds or cocoa 
matting. Many of the villages have a market building, which is apt to be a rather modern institution. Cannibalism is still occasionally heard of, but the influences of missionary work is being felt 
and that terrible custom is slowly but surely dying out. Among these islanders the Malays appear to be the least susceptible to any humanizing influence. They are a cruel, treacherous 
savage people, upon whom kindness and gentleness are wholly lost. The types shown above are from Ceylon. The man has had peculiar advantages and is a fairly well educated wentleman. He is 
at the World’s Fair for the sole purpose of increasing his knowledge, that he may use it for the betterment of his less fortunate neighbors. The woman is also a Singhalese but one who has been 
converted to christianity. She isan inhabitant of the South Sea Island settlement and has adopted the dress of the women seen there. The parasol or umberella is an ever present article with these 
people. The man has been caught by the artist in the squatting attitude peculiar to the males of Ceylon. 


CHIEFS OF THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT.—There is a vast difference between the habits and customs of an Oriental chief or grandee and the chief of an American Indian tribe. In the above 
picture real characters of both classes are seen. The bold-faced arrogant looking Turk standing erect in the usual attitude of defiance contrasts strongly with the apparent tameness and squatty 
figures of poor Lo. The first is Kalihl Nasair, an Arab from Deir-el-Kammer in Syria. He is a grandee in his native village and conducts atfairs with a high hand. This man has a peculiarly 
fascinating face, the average scowl of his race being absent. He is well aware of his good looks and is never so pleased as when he can promenade the Midway, knowing he is the admired of all 
admirers. The two Indians are of the Sioux tribe. The taller one is called “Medicine Horse” and his companion “Plenty Horse.” They are both chiefs of the minor order and though they fail to 
show it in their appearance, they have become more civilized than many of their race. Medicine Horse, different from the average Indian, displays an apparent eagerness to talk. He is very interesting 
to listen to, and the information he gives regarding his people and the prospects of their civilization becoming more general, is of much interest and value. The foreign elements at the Fair 
undoubtedly attract the greater part of the visitors’ attention and it is a somewhat lamentable fact that the aborgines of this country are almost neglected. 
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TURKS OF THE SYRIAN PROVINCE.—The unspeakable Turk is a very*promiscuous personage. He has spread himself over the east of Europe and is the controlling spirit in much of Africa and 
Asia. The Turks at the Fair show by their general bearing how domineering is their character and that they consider the Ottoman Empire as the only one worth belonging to. Above are presented 
two types of these people from the Syrian province. The one at the left, with the boy on his knee, is a much pleasanter looking fellow than the average. He is known as Nicolo Depps and is a man 
of business from Beyrout, where with his father he is largely engaged in the manufacture of upholstered furniture. For all he wears the fierce-looking scimeter and accoutres his boy in like manner 
he is a quiet and practical citizen and is said to-be‘a‘most excellent business man. The gentleman on the right is one high in authority in Beyrout. As in most of the provinces subordinate to 
Turkey the Turks have the means and hold all the'good and paying offices, although they may be outnumbered by the natives of the country. Their rule is often severe and the time is patiently 
waited for when they shall be driven back to the deserts from whence they came. In fact this is the essence of the “eastern question” which has kept Europe with drawn swords for many years past 
and has been the cause of innumerable sanguinary wars. 
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HINDOO JUGGLERS AND BEDOUIN W — ign folk : : 

Ge er RRC eet hl hea eee ey folks at the Fair, at least so fay as the Midway shows are concerned, came to this country to make money. N ally w : 
j new g t various attractions selected the best material to be had in the different lines of amusement they intended to offer th bli o S 1 cuiiag: Ciena 
that the most renowned juggiers of the world have come, and it may be claimed that though other sections have furnished men of wonderful skill in tl Gi “ I Hise oe eae tac Nae 
Hinges! a The Hindoo jugglers on the Midway Plaisance are assuredly leaders of their craft and the memory of their wonderful feats will long live . ae ee Sea: ioe ving Saag 
difficult Poo ec were given with a matter-of-fact air which added greatly to the attraction, and even the smiling glance which the performer cast u Sat a eee he ee eea beeper 
made the often uttered PRESTON “vera clevah” seem entirely consistent. Two of these wonderful magicians are seen on the left. Onthe right is . ‘ ees a wepics hah siden 
Joseph and Kalihl Nasair, the dudes of the Bedouin encampment. They apparently have an idea themselves that they are th 'B Brumr g te . see ata eager atic 
themselves on the promenade. y e Beau Brummels of the Midway and lose no opportunity to exhibit 
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VISITORS FROM THE HOLY LAND.—The inhabitants of Palestine or the Holy Land are made up of many races and are very mixed as to origin. In religion they are divided into Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews. The former are the most numerous and are composed of Turks, Arabs, Greeks and Syrians. Though the latter elements include the greater numbers, the Turk manages to keep 
all the-plums to himself. The. people of Palestine are as a general class the best looking of any of the Orientals. They are graceful and courteous in manner but are fanatical, ignorant and indolent. 
The woman in the picture above is a Nazarene. Her name is Nezaha and she is from the identical village in which the Savior lived up to the time of beginning his public mission. She is the wife of 
an Arab gentleman, both being of the Druses religious sect. A picture of the husband may be seen at the left. He is by birth an Arab whose latest home was in a village at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon. His father was a prominent figure in tha municipal government, and his brother is now a man of equal importance and activity in the Syrian province. The Druses maintain considerable 
Secrecy as to their peculiar tenets buc it is known that they belive in one God. Their places of worship are plain buildings, located in the most secluded spots among the hills. In 1840 these people 
became engaged in a fierce conflict with the Maronites and the most terrible massacres on both sides resulted. 
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ART’S TRIBUTE TO THE FINNY TRIBE.—Taken as a whole the Fisheries Building may well be termed an architectural triumph. The general plan is absolutely unique and is so thoroughly in 
accordance with the purpose intended as to excite admiration. While such harmony is generally noticeable in all the White City structures, it has here been given a particular prominence. This is 
not only indicated in the plan of the building but in its decoration as well. Every column, every cap, every base, every balustrade and pediment in some way depicts or represents the finny tribes. 
In this building art has indeed paid a high tribute to the claims of science. And inno part of the work is this perhaps'so clearly indicated as in the curving arcades which connect the. main or 
square building with the spherical wings at the east and west ends. These arcades, one of which is shown above, are simply magnificent promenades to either wing. They are open and on both 
sides are handsome balustrades with double pillars placed at short intervals rising as supports to the arches above. These arches are of uniform size except that at the middle, where there are 
entrances, they are much larger. The decorations, however, are all through elaborate and in some way or another represent fish or other creatures of the watery element. In these stately arcades all 
the piscatorial enthusiasts of the country are wont to meet for an exchange of daily courtesies. 


ENTRANCE TO BELGIAN PAVILION.—The Belgian pavilion is an attractive display in itself even without the wonderful exhibit it contains. Like Solomon’s Temple it was all practically built before 


it ever left its native shores, and on arrival at the Exposition was put together without the sound of a hammer or saw. This pavilion, by its artistic design, rather prepares one for the richness and 
elaborate features of its contents. From the very first the designers proved themselves to be artists by securing perfect measurements of the pavilions which were to adjoin the one they were 
engaged on. Thus they provided for a facade of a uniform height with the others, and thus secured a desirable artistic effect. 


exhibit, and on either side are three lower arches, the effect of the whole being one of extreme grace and beauty. The solid columns on the sides of the main entrance and at each end of the pavilion 
are richly decorated, as are also the cornice, the entablature and the pediment above the entrance. The main feature of the Belgian exhibit is a furniture display of the richest possible upholstering 


and of carving to denote the highest talent in both design and execution. The plate glass exhibit is also one of a great merit and shows. that this people are indeed rivals of the French in the 
manufacture of this material. In bronzes too there is no mean display and in artists’ materials the exhibit exceeds any other at the Exposition. 


On Columbia avenue is a high arched entrance, the main one to the 
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FROM THE CZAR’S DOMINIONS.—One of the largest and most imposing pavilions in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Butiding is that of Russia. It occupies a space nearly an acre in area, and in 
its construction shows a skill and a degree of artistic talent not+generally suspected of the people of that country. The location is near the south end of the building. There are a number of 
entrances but the main one is at the north corner, where it adjoins on Columbia avenue the Belgian pavilion. This entrance is formed of a scroll-like arch cut into the base of a lofty and picturesque 
tower. Along Columbia avenue is the main facade, an elaborately ornamented and extremely artistic front, having an average height of seventy-five feet. Russia has a number of rich exhibits at the 
Fair, the total value of all being about a half million dollars. That in the Mines and Mining Building is perhaps the most valuable, as there are displayed a rare collection of diamonds and other 
precious stones. In this pavilion are to be seen some wonderful paintings and groups of statuary which can but give the Northern Empire the credit of being far advanced in the field of fine arts. 
The prominent features of this exhibit, however, are a display of fine silks, some beautifully carved furniture and a very considerable array of jewelry and precious stones. Furs are of course a 
conspicuous product, and scattered about in a sort of sumptuous profusion are skins of great value, those of the dainty sable and the priceless ermine setting off that of the national bear. 


SWISS ART AND INDUSTRY.—It is but natural that when a country or a people has gained a reputation in some one particular field, its specialty, whatever it may be, should constitute the chief 
attraction in any display which it might make at a World’s Fair. It is safe to say that the average visitor upon entering the Swiss pavilion in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building had 
nothing but the Swiss watch in mind. The exhibit as seen must have astonished such a personin no small degree. Swiss watches there are, it is true, lots of them, but what a revelation besides! 
The pavilion is a large one and the walls are adorned with the finest display of wood carving ever placed on exhibition. To give an adequate description of the beautiful designs and the skillful 
handicraft shown in the figures, single and in groups, in the flower pieces, the scroll work and the animals, would defy the powers of theablest pen. _ It is undoubtedly the largest-and finest display of 
wood carving ever seen in the world. Among these artistic decorations are a number of exquisite paintings of Swiss scenery; the Castle of Chillon made famous by Byron, a view of Geneva, and some 
Alpine scenes, being the most conspicuous. There are in the Swiss exhibit case after case of beautiful watches of all sizes and designs, there are music boxes of most exquisite choice, but the wood 
carving is the glory of the Swiss display and can but excite the highest admiration for the genius of this people. 
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FROM INDIA’S CORAL STRAND.—The present age is so rapid, such gigantic strides are being made in all the arts and sciences and in mechanics, at least in the more civilized portions of the world, 


that men almost ignore the claims of those older sections of the earth where the human family began its existence. It is only such events as the World’s Columbian Exposition that bring to the active 
present a knowledge of the almost annihilated past. India, one among the oldest countries of the world, has an exhibit at the Fair. It is nota government display but one of private persons and 


firms, though the government did afford some aid in promoting the enterprise. The exhibit is a wonder to thousands who have little suspected that this country could produce articles of such 
richness either in fabric or design. The building in which the display is contained is a one-story structure of peculiar architecture. Entrance is had through a lofty gateway surmounted by 
minarets, the whole being elaborately decorated. Inside is a collection to make tire blood tingle in the veins of an enthusiastic relic-hunter. There are all kinds of pagan deities, brass, bronze, 
wooden and ivory, as well as many made of silver and gold. There are vases and tapestries and carvings of rarest design, and there are, besides, more interesting than any of these curious objects, 


the natives of the Indian Empire sitting at their little round tables sipping delicious tea from china cups that seem almost two fragile for touch or service. 
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MOORISH ARCADE FROM SPAIN.—At the very time Columbus was hovering about Queen Isabella in order to secure her aid for his voyage of discovery, she was engaged in warfare with the 
Moors. For seven hundred years this swarthy race had overrun the southern part of Spain. Here they had built and dwelt, and it was not until the siege of Grenada, when Boabdil, the Moorish 
king, surrendered and retired to the African shores, that the Spaniards succeeded in ridding themselves of these troublesome invaders. But though Ferdinand and Isabella drove the enemy from 
their shores, the Alhambra remained. This wonderful structure with its unique entrances and corridors and its elaborate decoration, has furnished the Spanish architects with designs for hundreds 
of years. Though the Moors were driven from Spain, their architecture remains, and has wrought its influence on the conquerors. Entirely consistent is it, therefore, that in the construction of 
their pavilion in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, the structure should be a type of the Moorish style. As shown above, with all the exhibits removed, it is a remarkably attractive affair. 
The retreating arcade, with its dainty marble columns and uniquely designed roof, is almost a reproduction of a hall in the famous Alhambra, and when filled with the rich art works and industrial 


trophies of this people, formed an exhibit which won general admiration. 


CORNER OF SPANISH EXHIBIT.—The visitor to the Spanish section of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is at a loss which to admire most, the wonderful reproduction of a magnificent 
hall in the Alhambra, which constitutes the pavilion of that country, or the rich exhibits contained within its space. The superb series of inlaid arches which form the roof of the pavilion are more 
fully alluded to elsewhere in this number. While they prove a great attraction and elicit no end of praise for their unique design and striking appearance generally, the display of rich products upon 
the walls and shelves, on the tables and in the cases, soon rivets the attention. Fully sixty per cent of the population of Spain is devoted to agricultural pursuits, and for this reason the displays 
which indicate with greater fidelity the products of the country are to be found in other departments of the Exposition. The wine exhibit is a rare one. Here are shown the finer products in 
the line of fabrics, silverware, wood carving, and other articles in which skill and taste are required. In nothing does this display excel so much as in the line of exquisitely carved fans. It is a rare 
treat to look at them, and, though they are all for use, they seem too fragile to permit of handling. Another distinctive craft is that of the saddler, the Spaniards being noted from time immemorial 
for the gorgeous trapping in wh'cs they array their horses, a taste doubtless derived from the Moorish invaders of old. 
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THE VIRGIN WEST.—It cannot be anything less than an intense satisfaction to the women of this country, nay, of the whole world, to know and realize the 
high plane upon which the sex now stands as regards many of the fields wherein man has heretofore been the recognized master. The World’s Columbian 
Exposition has been an event of much importance to the gentle sex. In no other line so much as art has its capabilities been shown. The construction of 
the Woman’s Building from beginning to end, so far as design, plans and decorations are concerned, is its work wholly and alone. No masculine hand has 
here interfered; no idea or suggestion has emanated from the masculine mind. The glory of the structure, entire and undivided, belongs to woman. And the 
result is one of which any man, no matter how high he stands in his profession, might well be proud. The critics have paid it the homage due to its merits. 
The interior is considered woman’s natural domain, and it might seem a matter of course that tle arrangement there should be almost perfection. In the 
interior, accordingly, are some works of art, paintings and statuary, which demand attention. In the main room stands a female figure representing “The 
West,” exquisite in form and faultless in proportion. The artist chose a happy theme. and has wrought it out with a marked degree of genius. 


FROM THE YOUNG NORTHWEST.—One by one new stars are being added to the “Star Spangled Banner” as new States are added to the Union. The great 
Northwest is rapidly being peopled, and its soil, mines and forests are being made subservient to mankind. The above is a symbolic representation of the 
State of North Dakota. The figure is of terra cotta, and is intended to typify the young region just admitted to statehood. It is also indicative of the bright 
hopes of the future. The statue is on the grounds of the North Dakota building, and elicited no little praise for its symmetry, poise and expression. Though 
made of primitive material the work is truly artistic, and denotes a high degree of skill. While North Dakota is generally recognized as an agricultural State, 
its manufacturing industries are fast forging to the front and the artisan bids fair to rival the husbandman in importance to the State interests. Valuable clay 
is plentiful there, and this has given a great impetus to the manufacture of brick and terra cotta ware. As this latter has become vastly popular in the 
construction of fire proof buildings, this product ot North Dakota stands a chance of being as valuable to the commonwealth as are the mines of Montana or 


the grain fields of Minnesota 


MONTANA’S SILVER QUEEN.—On the principle of putting the best foot forward, the States and countries making exhibits at the Fair naturally desired to set 
forth their resources to the best advantage. Montana ranks high as a mining State, and it is entirely consistent she should display the product of her mines in 
an attractive manner. In 1892 her reduction furnaces produced 157,000,314 pounds of bullion, valued at $20,899,474. In making arrangements for her World’s 
Fair exhibit the idea occurred to have a statue of a pertectly formed woman, made of pure silver, constitute a feature of the display. As soon as the matter 
was determined a search was begun for a model. The applications came in from hundreds of women who claimed to meet the requirements of exact scientific 
measurement. The choice finally fell upon Miss Ada Rehan, the actress. The statue was made, and stands in the Montana pavilion in the Mines and Mining 
Building, a feature which enlists great attention. The upper portion of the pedestal, a ball resting on the back of an eagle, is of gold. Standing upon this is 
the figure in silver. A robe belted at the waist envelopes the form, while the feet and arms are bare. In the right hand is a drawn sword and in the left a pair 
of scales. It is a striking figure, as much from the symmetry of the form as from the richness of the material of which it is constructed. 


“INNOCENCE,” A MEXICAN MASTERPIECE.—In nothing is the World’s Columbian Exposition so rich as in the works which strictly speaking belong in the 
realm of art. It is true the Fair as a whole is thoroughly, indeed it may be said exquisitely, artistic. The buildings are simply dreams of architectural beauty. 
The grounds are fair rivals of Arcadia and the exhibits embrace in the finer features all that is rich in texture and artistic in design. But strictly in the field of 
art the exhibition of paintings and statuary outranks any display ever made in the world. Here can be seen the most sublime examples of genius, and they 
are noi all confined within the walls of the Palace of Fine Arts. Scattered about in various buildings may be seen groups and single pieces of statuary which 
denote the highest grade of artistic genius in design, and of workmanship which rivals the skill of the ancient masters. One such work, sequestered among 
the luxurian’ foliage of Mexico in the Horticultural Building, is a specimen of rare merit. It is entitled “Innocence,” and is the central figure in a fountain 
design, which is weli calculated by its gracefulness to enchain the instant attention of a visitor and to invite extravagant plaudits of admiration. This is 
indeed a bower of beaucy where beauty reigns supreme. It is a credit to the taste and genius of the “Sister Republic,” and an evidence that Spanish art 
influences have not been utterly lost. 
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FROM MICHIGAN FARMS AND FORESTS.—The day when Michigan could boast of her wealth of pine lands is gone, but in its place, yes, trebly filling the vacency in rev ivi 

more distinction as a producer, is the supply of fruit which she yields to her people. Above is a view of the Wolverine State’s exhibit in the Agricultur ul Building and it ae st as ner 

attention is now called. Still rich in hardwood lumber; having almost inexhaustible mines of all kinds of ore; having manufactures that are simply iene in ets . ¥ a oe gate a 

factors in the business of the country, she holds a position as a fruit-growing State second only to California itself. Her importance in the apricaltesdl field ee eae Bi EE es 

over 2000 feet in area was given for her display. The exhibit is a rich one, and it leaves no wonder in the mind that so productive a commonwealth should pare ra ti a : ae ee 

very favorably with all those about it as do the Michigan exhibits in the other buildings. There are States noted for certain lines of products. Some are chown beets nae : oe 
as al § s,s as agricultural, 


and some for other specialties but Michigan can fairly claim to furnish a greater vari K f i i r bund 
, g airy Q ety of products and furnish them in ater a anc any State repr db i 
rth Be y p in greater abundance, than any other State represente y a star in the galaxy 
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THE RIPE FRUIT OF FREEDOM.—Much has been said and written about the artistic features of the World’s Columbian Exposition. The magnificence of the buildings has been commented upon; 


the beauty and picturesqueness of the grounds have been praised; the exquisite decorations both of the buildings and the grounds have been extolled; the statuary and the exhibits have all received their 
meed of eulogy, but there is yet one field in which the hand of the artist can be traced which has to a certain extent been neglected. Reference is made to the artistic manner in which many of the 
natural products have been arranged. A plain woman is often made attractive by a handsome, well-fitting and tasteful attire. Certain kinds of material and certain articles afford better 
advantages than do others for an elegant effect. In this regard the Californians. were particularly fortunate. Their fruit gave them a grand opportunity and full advantage was taken of it in the 
display they elaborated in the Horticultural Building. There, as may be seeen above, they reproduced with oranges the Liberty Bell. This unique design is very attractive and may be truly regarded 


one of the artistic features of the Fair, as well as the ripe fruit of freedom. This product, indeed, may be said to have proved the salvation of California, for since the large results of her mining 


industry fell off the abundance of her grateful fruits has brought her both wealth and population. 


MASTODON AND DEVIL FISH.—Much has been said concerning the Exposition as an educational institution. Its effects in this direction can not be overestimated. The scope is so broad and far- 
reaching that its benefits to the human mind will become, as the years roll by, more and more apparent. There is no field in which its influence has not been felt, no region of thought, learning or 
enterprise that has not received a wonderful impetus from the great event. Art in all its branches has already felt and will continue to feel the stimulus; science has gained a wonderful momentum; 
mechanics will be benefitted and as it advances mankind will reap its share; literature has been stamped with the mark of progress and the spread of knowledge will be without limit. In no 
department have the opportunities for study been more freely offered than in anthropology. The exhibit in this department and that of ethnology is-as complete as is possible for man to make it. 
The selection above gives but a meager idea of the whole extent of the display. Here is seen only a mastodon, one of that extinct species of elephant scientists tell about, and clinging to the ceiling 
with its hideous tentacles reaching out as if in search of prey, is an octopus, a marine creature of the mollusca, which is sometimes called the devil fish. The building from one end to the other is 
filled with objects every bit as interesting as the above, and all supplying an admirable field of Study. 


UNCLE SAM’S CORPS OF KICKERS.—' O isitor ir iti 
Ae ae aah He SHC Te eee CS to the ray it is safe to say that there were a good many thousands of old soldiers. It is also reasonable to conclude that a lz 
elie Seana ay SM SU ce os Me sin he Government Building. Following out the same line of thought it is pretty certain when an old soldier came acro th pe 
ees betes een eae pee a ; nade a shake with laughter, even after the lapse of thirty years. It was of little difference in what depattment aman Serve ihe = cae 
ae aaa ar Bnd rae = ea if mS ie animal! No wonder he obtained the title of “Kicker,” tor assuredly he did kick, and moreover it is Be oie : i et 
a Se Erratic Pas ey soe a as A a een requited except by blows and rough treatment. No wonder he still kicks. The horse or ox or any beast of b de 4 age 
SE Saat AE Be i at ee y ee iM he ve He lives on and labors and it is possible he just lives to kick. Among the hosts of mule-train drivers ec h ae - 
GC Rasen iia alah ae se _ der would be great if there were not, for they were with him in all his hardships and tribulations. They were rad veneweiy 
D, Pp) dier, colonel, or even general, who was unfortunately near the mule-herd during a night’s bivouac, perhaps has reason to remember Leta ante es 
s has rea er the creature with anything 


but satisfaction. 


THE GENII OF ELECTRICITY.—The power obtained through the application of electricity appeals to the average mind as something almost supernatural. This fact makes the Palace of Electricity 
a place of absorbing interest and to hundreds of thousands of visitors the wonders of the brilliant display seem nothing less than miraculous. Here indeed does it appear that the fabled genii hold 
high carnival.and put forth all their powers to enchant the mortals of earth. Among all the various features of the World’s Fair nothing offers so interesting an educational field as is found in this 
exhibit.” The wonders accomplished in electrical science in recent years have excited an intense desire for a deeper knowledge of its mysteries. This great building is filled with electrical appliances and 
here every feature can be studied at will. The secrets of the telephone are revealed and those who have wondered at the ‘‘Hello” they have been enabled to hear from some familiar voice, known to 
be miles away, gain much information regarding it, though perhaps their wonder at the invention may thereby be increased. In the Electricity Building can be seen all manner of machines for the 
production of electrical currents, electric motors, the ways ot heating and lighting and cooking by electricity, and the adaptation of its energies to the sciences of surgery, dentistry and therapeutics. 
Here can be seen all the advances made in the field of electricity since Franklin first succeeded in bringing that element from the clouds to be the agent and servitor of mankind. 
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THE, NEXT °SERIES; No 97; WIE CONSIST OF THE FOLLOWING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


German Electrical Display. The Pioneer of Electric Science. 
Vista Beyond The Island. 


Visitors From Bering Sea. 


Overlooking The States. 

A Missionary of Liberty. 

From the Baths of Germany. 
Mary’s Little Lamb. 

The Great Discoverer on Deck. 
An Italian Mother. 

Swedish Country Fair. 


A Californian Fruit—Grower. 
Antony’s Fair Enslaver. 
German Art Fountain, 

The Last American Emperor. 


The Smugglers in Hiding. 


The Photographs ‘ontained in one of these Series would cost not less than $16.00. 
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OVERLOOKING THE STATES.—While a view of the White City from any point of observation cannot but be interesting, it is a sight to stir the blood in patriotic veins to stand on some elevation 
and look over the north end of the Exposition grounds. Picturesquely grouped together are the buildings which represent the States and Territories of the Union. It was a happy thought of the 
Exposition authorities to place these structures as they have done, and the interest taken in the matter was at once manifest on the part of the commonwealths that began, so soonas they learned that 
such an arrangement was decided on, to make application for space. While of course the main buildings of the Exposition, by reason of their size and character, are the objects of especial admiration, 
those of the States prove a feature of high attraction besides being a great comfort and convenience to the public. The visitors as a rule never fail to call at the building of their own State, and 
register their names, being certain also to find in them many pleasant reminders of their distant homes. But the chance spectator of this magnificent array of structures, let him be from what State 
he may, must exult as he realizes that he is a part of the grand exhibit which is called the World’s Fair, for it may be said most truly that the American people are here in evidence no less than their 
arts and industries, and the observer among these State build’ngs may meet every type that dwells between Florida and Alaska. 


GERMAN ELECTRICAL DISPLAY.—The small number of countries making exhibits in the Palace of Electricity shows the progress effected in the application of this science to the needs of mankind. 


The only nations making any attempt at display in this field are the United States, Austria, Brazil, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. Of these the United States is naturally the 
Though the former of these may perhaps be the more extensive, the display of 


largest exhibitor, the credit for second in importance being about equally divided between France and Germany. 
Germany is of decided interest from its nature. While this country makes a superb showing in the general line of electrical inventions, dynamos, motors, galvanic batteries, electric fans, electric 
clocks, telephones, electric signalling apparatus, and an extensive exhibit in scientific instruments, there is one feature of its consignment which is particularly noticeable. This #s a complete exhibit 
of search lights. One concern at Nuremberg has sent a grand assortment in that line. It is claimed that some of the devices shown have the power to project a sufficient light to permit the reading 
of a newspaper fifty miles away. A smaller light of this class has been amply tested, and served to perfection at a distance of forty miles, while every visitor to the Fair has seen the magical effects oi 


such lights in the illumination of the grounds and buildings by night. 


VISIVORS FROM BEHRING SEA.—Though the seal may not know it, he is amply protected in his interests in the future. The arbitration in Paris in 1893 settled the matter, and sealskin cloaks will 
still be the fashion. In all probability it was this latest feature of the case, rather than the first mentioned, which caused so large a group of ladies to hover about the collection of stuffed sea-lions 
exhibited by the Smithsonian Institute in the Government Building. This display is from the coast of California. It does not in fact consist of a group of common seal, but is of the species known 
as sea-lions. There is one large walrus from Behring Sea, a sea-otter and some sea-bear from Alaska. There appears to be considerable difference between these branches of the seal family. Sea-lions 
are distinguished by a covering of hair and the sea-bear has a coating of fur, neither of them being of the soft texture of the common seal. For the first twenty years after the purchase of Alaska the 
government rented the best of the seal fishing grounds to a company for $50,000 per annum and a tax of $2 on every skin shipped from the seal islands. In that time this company caught and sent 
to London above $33,000,000 worth of seal fur. A new lease was entered into wi*a a new company in 1890. The expense to obtain these animais, however, is so great, that the profits are reduced 
to a low figure and the price of the skins must remain high. 


VISTA BEYOND THE ISLAND.—The Court of Honor must ever be looked upon as the most important as well as the most beautiful place in the Exposition grounds. It was there the chief gatherings 
were held, and there occurred all the great displays which formed so prominent a feature in the entertainments devised by the authorities for the pleasure ox visitors. About the Grand Basin are re 
principal facades of several of the more famous buildings, forming a stately architectural wall on every side. Here has art had full sway, and though rich and beautiful and grand and impressive, one 
gladly turns to scenes where nature or its close imitation affords relief. From almost any point where a view of the Wooded Island can be obtained a scene that is both picturesque and ining is 
presented. Look on the one above. The view is taken from a point in front of the Horticultural Building. A portion of the Lagoon is seen in the foreground. Thickly bunched appears the foliage 
on Wooded Island, indicating that Nature has not been completely neglected in the grand array of art. In the background are seen the Electricity and Mines Buildings, with a portion of the 
Administration Building between them. The last-named structure is the fitting apex of a scene by which thought is naturally led up to the men who planned and the genius which still directs this 
ever-memorable Fair. ’ ; : 
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A MISSIONARY OF LIBERTY.—The above bell is, with the exception of being larger and heavier, an exact duplicate of the original Liberty Bell which has hung in Independence Hall for so many 
years. This bell has a mission. It is to travel around the world, starting at the World’s Fair, ringing its appeal everywhere for liberty and for ‘tthe Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 
The idea of casting such a bell first originated with Mr. W. O. McDowell, of Newark, N. J., and was suggested to him by seeing one of his little sons carrying about a small bell after having visited 
Independence Hall. He was successful in organizing a Bell Committee, which received contributions of material. When the idea became generally known the people all over the country took an 
interest in it. The bell was to be constructed of the metal of revolutionary relics whiclr could be melted and cast. The relics began at once to pour in upon the Committee. The ladies of the country 
have been especially active in the work. The Daughters of the Revolution, under the leadership of such well-known ladies as Miss Mary Desha, of Washington, Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, Jr., Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, of New York, and Mrs. John Quincy Adams, of St. Paul, Minn., have been earnest promoters. A granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, resident of Pennsylvania, and a daughter of Sam 
Houston of Texas, served on the Committee and have worked nobly. ; ; 


GERMAN ART FOUNTAIN.—Venus, or as the Greeks call her, Aphrodite, is considered one of the chief divinities of beauty and love. She has been depicted 
by painters and sculptors from the earliest history of art to symbolize beauty. She is credited with not only being irresistibly beautiful herself, but with 
having the power to grant attractiveness to others. Cupid, the little god of love, is supposed to be her son and constant companion. In all groups where 
Venus is the central figure Cupid is certain to be by her side. As Venus is said to have come from the foam of the sea she is often used in designs for water 
fountains. Adorning the grounds about t'2 German Building is such a fountain. It is a grand affair, the large and elaborately carved pedestal rising several 
feet above the level of the basin, and the third section being formed by the representation of four gods and goddesses seated and b 
a highly ornate basket filled with myrtles, roses and poppies, the flowers sacred to the goddess. 
holding aloft a lamp. The work is called by the author The Venus of the Ocean, Rising. 


earing on their shoulders 
Standing on the sphere with Cupid by her side is Venus, 
It is an admirable design and elicits much favorable commendation. 
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A CALIFORNIA “FORTY-NINER” —Above is the picture of a statue in the San Diego County section of the Calitornia Building, representing a typical 
Californian “forty-niner.” There was a time wher this State was only thought of as a producer of minerals. A little later its territory was given over to cattle 
raising, and its fertile plains afforded magnificent pasturage for the bovine herds. Today this interest is largely succeeded by that of agriculture, and the vast 
e valleys which only yielded grass for the live stock, now produces quantities of the most delicious fruits in the world, besides cereals in such great 


area of th 
Cotton, sugar-cane and rice, are grown in many portions of the State, and all 


abundance as to establish the claim of the State to agricultural prominence. 
the fruits found in the temperate zone flourish admirably, while there are also raised in abundance, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, almonds and pomegranates. 


The success attained in fruit growing in California has caused a great influx of people from the East, who have taken up land and put it under cultivation. 
Science has been brought to bear and experiments have been made in the propagation of semi-tropical fruits with the most satisfactory results 
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THE SMUGGLERS IN HIDING.—Among the striking pictures exhibited in the Brazilian section of the Palace of Fine Arts is one by J. F. de Almeida, Jr., the 


subject of which is “The Smugglers in Hiding.” Brazil can well offer an artist such a theme. Her position on the South Atlantic Ocean and her valuable 
products give the exporting smuggler a strong incentive for the risk he takes. Then, too, the relation between South American states in the matter of tariffs 
affords the smuggler an excellent opportunity to ply his vocation. Be it where it may, near the coast or in the interior, the large immigration of the Italians 
into this region, with many of whom contraband trade is traditional, has made the smuggler of Brazil a leech upon the revenues of the state, and therefore an 
outlaw for wnom the government searches with diligence. The revenues of these states are none too large at best, and it behooves the officials to guard as 


well as possible the little they can obtain. The picture above reproduced indicates the desperate nature of the smugglers, who know that death is the penalty 
they must pay if captured. 
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FROM THE BATHS OF GERMANY.—While the German exhibits at the World’s Fair have been largely of a military character, yet the commercial spirit of 
that people has prompted certain displays that are well calculated to bring back “an honest penny.” In nothing does the Fatherland derive more benefit from 
foreign intercourse than by the numbers of well-to-do visitors, from England and from this country, who go to spend a season at her famous baths and health 
resorts. Some of these places have accordingly a world-wide fame, and such names as Baden-Baden, Carlsbad and Kissingen, are more familiar to the 
average reader than are the names of German cities of real historic interest. All these places are abodes of luxury and high lying, and their inhabitants live 
chiefly by the extravagance of the guests. Their industries are therefore few, and of these the principal is most usually the bottling and exportation of the 
mineral waters which have chiefly made them famous. The above picture shows the exhibit sent by the German baths proprietors and arranged with much 
skill for the enlightenment of invalids and others who may design a European tour. It is appropriately set off with groups of statuary, fountain models and 
other accessories, all giving evidence of the Teutonic instinct of adornment. The maps and plans of the bathing establishments, photographs of buildings and 
promenanes, and similar pictures, are also interesting to travelers. 
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THE LAST AMERICAN EMPEROR.—In the above striking portraiture of General Deodoro da Fonseca is seen the favorite commander and sturdy partisan of 
Dom Pedro II of Brazil—the last emperor who reigned on American soil. The scene is characteristically South American. ‘The history of almost any of these 
States affords abundant material for either artist, novelist or historian. History has been made at a rapid rate and the incidents connected with it have been 
exciting in the extreme and in many cases possessed that element of truth which is indeed stranger than fiction. In this regard Brazil stands out in glowing 
colors. Her history has been one of constant and continuous struggle and insurrection until the assumption of the throne by Dom Pedro II. Even in his reign 
a few revolts occurred but through the able generalship of Deodoro da Fonseca they were speedily quelled. He distinguished himself during the five years’ war 
with Paraguay and at its close was made commandant of the army by the emperor and was decorated with the Order of the Rose. General Fonseca became vastly 
popular and though he was honored by Dom Pedro he could not help showing that he had imbibed strong republican ideas. He planted seeds of dicontent in 
the army and was in direct line to take control of affairs when Dom Pedro retired to Portugal. He was elected first president of the republic. 


THE PIONEER OF ELECTRIC SCIENCE.—Whatever may have been accomplished in later days, whoever may have studied and invented new methods for the 
use of electricity, the name of Benjamin Franklin must forever stand as the pioneer of the science. He paved the way for others to follow and made the road 
easy for all to travel. It is eminently proper that his statue should stand at the main entrance to the building in which are exhibited all the modern appliances 
and inventions resultant from his experiments. To quite too many inventors has the race proved ungrateful. Too many men with minds which have enriched 
the world by their labo:s have gone to their last home unknown, while the fruit of their genius is today a boon to the human family. Benjamin Franklin was 
not only an inventor, but a statesman. He served his country well and his service has been recognized. But even this should never be placed above his service 
to mankind in the results of his investigations in electricity. In any and all places where a display of electricity is made the name of Franklin should be 
foremost as the pioneer of the science which has well nigh revolutionized the world. The simplest child among the visitors to the Fair, when told who that 
was who was flying that Kite of stone, had an immediate perception of the relations of Benjamin Franklin to all the wonders of modern electricity. 


ANTONY’S FAIR ENSLAVER.—Had the goddess Venus really been a living personage instead of purely a mythological fiction there would undoubted y have 
been an intense rivalry between her and Cleopatra as to who should bear off the palm of beauty. Painters, sculptors and poets have extensiv ely used both to 


represent their ideals of loveliness. As to the character given to Venus it makes but little difference whether it is good, bad or indifferent; she was but a myth. 
In the ca 


e of Cleopatra, however, it is different. Her morals were unquestionably questionable, but her recorded beauty has been sufficient to engage the best 
efforts of imagination in the work of reproduction. One of the most striking figur 


form and grace of poise it is not excelled by any of the sculptured works around it. 
beauty almost occasioned the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
gigantic extravagance of her affection for him, that we are almost tempted to forgive her: 
“As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace.” 


Sin the Palace of Fine Arts is a statue of Cleopatra. For symmetry of 
It seems no wonder that the original made Antony her slave and by her 
And yet, great as were her faults, such is her devotion to Antony, and so winning 


MARY’S LITTLE LAMB.—The purely innocent in art must ever be accepted as its highest form. In painting and in sculpture there are thousands of works 
which compel attention, even admiration, from their very intensity. In this class of delineation art has undoubtedly its boldest mission, but yet in the quieter 
and more subdued aspects of life the artist will sometimes make equally telling effects. A study of the sculpture in the Palace of Fine Arts at the Exposition 
in this particular connection is very interesting. Here and there the visitor will come upon figures or groups strong in character and made attractive by some 
form of activity. At other points may be seen statues of the most quiet and peaceful character which are no less successful in winning their full share of 
notice. Among others of this quality is the figure above, which is the very personification of gentleness. It is called “Shepherdess,” and is the work of Prof. 
V. Bissen, of Denmark. The statue is that of a young girl holding a small lamb in her arms, while a shepherd dog sits placidly but vigilantly at her feet, The 
shepherdess looks happy with her tender charge, and yet she may be murmuring 

“Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep 

Who lest my heart while 1 preserved my sheen?’ 
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THE GREAT DISCOVERER ON DECK.—Statues of Columbus are seen everywhere about the Exposition grounds and buildings, and it is entirely consistent 
that they should be. It is the World’s Columbian Exposition, and the great discoverer is the central figure around which all the grand display of art and 
science has been elaborated. It is meet that the representation of this heroic and determined navigator should adorn the grounds and be as conspicuous as 
possible in the decoration of the buildings. It is but natural, also, that the exhibitors should use such representations -vherever it could be done in harmony 
with the displays they make. The above statue is placed in the German section of Machinery Hall. It is of metal and shows the great discoverer as he might 
have appeared on the deck of the Santa Maria. On top of the pedestal, at his feet, is the vessel’s anchor; in his hand is a pair of dividers, as though he had jus 
pricked out his course ona chart. The figure is a striking one and the face of the great admiral more satisfying than in most of his portraits. How could we 
desire to behold the dauntless ola sailor in any better position than with the symbols beside him which betoken “they that go down to the sea in ships.” 


AN ITALIAN MOTHER.—In all lands and among all classes of people the maternal love is regarded as the most touching of human sentiments. This has 
accordingly served the purpose of art in numberless ways, and the most renowned painters, sculptors and poets of every clime have consecrated their highest 
efforts to symbolize this heaven-inspired affection. It need not be known in what grade of life was the mother pictured above. She may have been one of the 
great masses of the poor; she may have been a wayside mendicant, but the maternal instinct is still there, and the little one stretched on her lap nestles closely, 
though as yet knowing nothing of the infinite depths of mother love. The artist has studied well his theme and admirably depicted the fond expression 
implied by the picture’s simple title, “Mater’—A Mother. This painting is one of Henrique Bernardelli’s best, and attracted much attention to its corner in the 
Art Gallery, for each individual observer might have felt with the great poet— 

“T had not so much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears,” 


SWEDISH COUNTY FAIR.—In many of the remote Scandinavian regions where there are no railroads and but little intercourse with the outside world, the element of amusement plays but a slight 
part in the lives of the people. Long distances, poor farms, and a general dearth of the social elements of life, make the annual county fair an event of much importance. Here is an opportunity for 
the sale of produce; here friend can meet friend, and here “the women folks” can indulge that propensity for shopping which seems inherent in their nature. Articles of dress, ribbons, furbelows and 
trinkets have to be purchased here, and peddlers from distant cities bringing such commodities are sure to be present. Young and old alike look forward to this event with anticipations of the most 
intense pleasure. A long season of hard work without any relaxation seems to give some of these people a license for unbounded revelry. It is possible that Zorn, the Swedish artist, has depicted 
such a reveler in the picture reproduced above, entitled “The Fair at Mora.” Inthe grass may be seen the figure of a man sleeping, perhaps from the effects of thoughtless indulgence. It may be 
wife or mother who sits by him watching, but her sad face and the picture of the prostrate man are in dark contrast with the gaiety exhibited beyond. No doubt he will awaken soon to his ‘own 
shame and self-reproach, but in his selfishness he may forget that another has lost all enjoyment on his account. 
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THE NEXT SERIES, No. 10, WILL CONSIST OF THE FOLLOWING PHOTOGRAPHS: 
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Group of Turks and Bedouins, 
A Modern Othello. 
In the Cairo Street. 


Musician From Arctic Regions. 


Waifs from Sunny Italy. 


A Syrian Horseman, 


Soloman Joseph and Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye. aol Oriental Gamblers 


Javanese Bride and Groom. 


Oriental Solid Comfort. 


Two Dudes from Samoa, 
Two East Indian Types. 


Baur jevaness Lovers, Buddhist Priest and Syrian Youth. 


eo ena BUTE Two Good Looking Syrians. 


The Photographs contained in one of these Series would cost not less than $16.00. 2 
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